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And the fault cannot be laid to the door of any man or any 

oitian. "Society" has come to this, that no household must be 
except in its best clothes. None must eat with you unless 
the dinner is extraordinary. The English or the American gentle- 
man will ask you to dine, if he must, but he struggles into his 
Sunday clothes, he wishes you to put on the uniform of a head- 
waiter, he imports a new servant, and reduces his cook to the verge 
of insanity, in his effort to rival LucuUus and astound you. 

But you are not astounded ; you don't care for his eleven courses, 
and wish he would not have them ; you daily dine from one, and 
you know he does ; and neither he nor you want more, and he 
knows it as well as you do. You are sorry and perplexed, and so 
is he: he wishes you had not brought him a letter, and you regret 
it His wife is red in the face and her wrinkles deepen in her fore- 
head : she cannot love you, for you are the cause of woe. , 

Ten good men would have saved Sodom, and they were not. It 
is not likely that ten good men exist in this " free and happy " land 
who dare to ask a stranger or even a friend home to an ordinary 
dinner ; it is to be feared there are not five women who would bless 
the other and inferior sex for doing so. 

This is not altogether exaggeration. A table known as " the 
Salem table " is not of very recent invention ; it contains a large 
wide deep drawer. Into this, it is said, all vestiges of the repast 
could be swept and be hidden in safe obscurity, should any neigh- 
bour or stranger break in at an unfortunate hour, at the celebration 
of the daily, rite. 

It is of Hartford that the incident is related : when a man in an 
unguarded moment has ventured to take a friend home to dine, if 
pressed for time, as all Hartford and other American men are, he is 
apt to say to the friend, " Would you mind taking your pie in your 
hand.'" meaning thereby, no doubt, that he wishes to get away, 
and thinks his friend does, too. 

This destruction of hospitality, which makes my preaching the 
gospel of the dining-room difficult if not useless, is mainly owing to 
two causes. First, the establishing of large and luxurious hotels, 
for the uses of the stranger, so that our houses are no longer neces- 
sary to him. This was not the case in England during the feudal 
times, when every castle and manor-house did this pleasant duty, 
and when the prime virtue • of hospitality prevailed in its best 
estate. 

These great luxurious hotels make it difficult for a doubtful man 
to say, ".Come to me, to my small chamber, to my simple board." 
It is impossible for the over-sensitive woman to say so; 

Then, second, the elaborateness, and the complications, and the 
luxuriousness of life have become almost unbearable. What the 
rest do, man and woman wish to do, feel impelled to do, or to trj' 
to do. Where is the brave soul who after the repast of eleven 
courses has the greatness to say : " Come to me to my two 
courses ! " But do we not hunger for sense, taste, wit, gracious- 
ness, hearty welcome ? These are priceless, and they cost nothing. 
Are we to be put off with truffles and pates and vol-au-vents^-zxA 
all such things ? — tithes of mint and anise and cummin ! 

Let us combine, as is now the fashion, and strike for simplicity, 
sincerity, heartiness, hospitality. We shall not get them else. 

It may not be useless to give now and then a bit of what seems to 
be bad art, therefore not art at all, but a semblance only. The sketch 
(Fig. lo) is an example of the using of forms which are formless 
and meaningless. The feet of the table are of that kind. There 
IS a good deal of work and much effort to produce something which 
will gratify or satisfy the sense ; and work, even if ill applied or 



meaningless, is often gratifying, because it indicates that the work- 
man loved his work, and was interested in it. This is seen in the 
careful carving and ornamentation of the club or paddle of the Ta- 
hitian ; it is also shown in the careful work upon the pinnacles and 
crockets of the old cathedrals, such as that of Milan, far away 
above the sight. 

But the feet of this table fail in beauty of line, in indications of 
strength, and in meaning. It is not possible to explain what per- 
fection of line is any more than what good poetry is. The second 
point made may, perhaps, be explicable — the weakness : evidently 
there is some attempt at a leg and foot here ; now the hock or 
joint of the leg is a hump on the upper side, the arm curves down- 
ward, indicating weakness and a danger that the weight of table 
will settle it down — " squash it ; " and then the foot is not a foot, 
as it might have been with the same amount of work. We need 
only to contrast this with the table shown in Fig. ii, to see in a 
degree what is meant. 

We present, in Fig. ii, a better example of what may be done 
with probably one-half the work, to produce better results. Clearly 
the arm and foot in this satisfy the mind that they can support the 
table above. The forms are quite as conventional as Fig. lo, but 
better and stronger. The rim, too, is narrower, and therefore out 
of the way of the knees, which a designer who never dines will be 
Ukely to neglect or think unimportant. Indeed, most designers 
consider the little things unimportant. 

For a round and simple dining-table this is a very good one. It 
is strong, and not so plain as to seem poor and unworked, uncared 
for. Ornamentation is of value, as it expresses our desire to make 
what we have worthy of ourselves and our friends. If the dining- 
table is a plain board, placed upon trestles as it once was, it will 
certainly hold the dishes and food, but it will fail to satisfy the ar- 
tistic sense, and that is a sense which justly demands gratifica- 
tion. 

But this may be run to excess, and result in over-ornamentation, as 
has been the case, at times, in the last two centuries. A rich man 
has no right to order abominations made, even if he can pay for 
them. 

Most persons will appreciate the difference of being "weill 
dressed " and " over dressed," though the line cannot be accurate- 
ly drawn except for oneself ; so, too, with furniture and all house- 
hold decoration ; it is a good rule to keep on the side of simplicity 
and sincerity, rather than to run into florid and extreme decora- 
tion. 

The sideboard shown in Fig. 12, I think, has merits, and very 
great ones, while it is not perfect. It may be considered a transi- 
tion from the Gothic or mediaeval time to the Renaissance. Out 
of this combination has come some of our best household art, and 
out of it more will come. We need not be blind followers of the 
past, and no artist will be so. It would be foolish and uncomforta- 
ble for us to attempt to live as the feudal barons of England did, 
and yet we may adapt and use some of their honest, massive 
forms.. We cannot do as Francis I. did, nor build such palaces 
and rooms as he did ; but we may learn a lesson of grace, and 
light, and brilliancy from the work of that day. 

What the great man does is not to copy Csesar, but to learn from 
Csesar how to be a greater king than Caesar. What the great 
architect or artist does is not to copy any one, no matter how free 
and finished he was, but to learn a lesson from what he has done, 
so as to do as well or better, in his own way. The true artist, I 
must insist, expresses himself ; he copies noxine. 
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HE annual spring exhibition at the Cercle Artis- 
tique on the Place Vendome is now open. In 
many respects, the collection of pictures now 
offered to the inspection of the public in that 
charming little hall is far finer than was that of 
last year, though some of the distinguished 
names, such as those of Gerome and Vibert, are 
not represented. But, as a whole, the standard of excellence is 
64 



certainly higher. There are over one hundred pictures in the 
collection, few ot which do not deserve minute and careful in- 
spection. 

The first painting that strikes the eye on entering the gallery is 
one of Jules Lefebvre's exquisite and delicate studies of the nude 
female figure. The present example is of small size, and is en- 
titled ' A Bather.' It represents a young and laughing girl just 
emerged from the waters of a stream. Wholly undraped, she has 
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taken her seat, in a thoroughly unconstrained and graceful atti- 
tude, on a bank over which a white drapery has been thrown, 
against the dead white of which the rosy tints of her form are 
relieved with fine effect. The flesh is painted with that wonderful 
skill that always distinguishes the nude studies of Lefebvre. The 
background of verdure against which is relieved the laughing face 
and dishevelled liair of the bather is sketchy, and apparently un- 
finished. Lefebvre has another picture in the exhibition, the 
lovely ' Portrait of a Child,' which I noticed in one of my recent 
articles. 

The vigorous pencil of Detaille is well represented by two fine 
works. One, called the ' Parlementaire,' or 'Flag of Truce,' re- 
presents an officer on horseback, followed by two cuirassiers, one 
of whom bears the white flag in question, while the officer is in the 
act of making inquiries from a soldier in blue uniform who stands 
beside him, caressing at the same time his fiery and restive horse. 
The execution of the whole work is admirable. The horses are 
finely painted, the contrast being marked between the spirited 
steed of the officer and the ordinary nags of the two cuirassiers, 
one of which looks quite jaded and worn out. A Meissonier- 
like finish and attention to detail give value to the minutest por- 
■ tions of the foreground — the trappings of the horses, the gloved 
hands of the soldiers, the details of the uniforms, the features and 
the expression of the different personages — while the background, 
with its variety of rising ground and trees, and the distant picket- 
guard, is painted with breadth and force. His other picture, ' An 
Attack upon a Shed,' is in some respects a more important work. 
It represents a party of French soldiery in the act of defending an 
enclosed shed from the attack of an unseen foe. A number of 
loopholes have already been made in the stone-wall, through which 
the deferiders are firing, while a group, armed with pickaxes, are 
hard at work making others. The usual episodes of a military 
picture diversify the scene, the wounded soldier to whom an officer 
proffers his flask, the dead one lying, pallid yet still menacing, at one 
side, the affrighted mules struggling in the foreground, the wreaths 
of white smoke that pour in through the apertures, all is depicted 
as no one since Horace Vernet died has so well done as has 
Detaille. 

' Dore has sent two pictures of far smaller size than those that 
usually occupy his fertile and creative brush. One of these re- 
presents a group of Spanish beggars — the beggars of Burgos. In 
front of a white wall that may be that of a cathedral (I believe it is 
so stated in the catalogue) are gathered together a cluster of 
beings that ofTer a choice selection of types of Spanish mendicancy. 
There they are — repulsive old men and brutal-looking young ones, 
oM witch-like women, picturesque in their rags, quaint Murillo-like 
children, strange dwarfs of both sexes, and one girl-face that 
might be handsome, did it not bear so legibly the stamp of evil 
and debasement — a remarkable and characteristic group drawn 
with a bold and a powerful hand. His other picture is a view on 
the coast of Brittany, rugged headland with grey rocks piercing 
the pale-green verdure, a plunging sea lashing itself to foam 
against the base of the cliffs, and over all a dull, leaden-blue sky 
ominous of a coming tempest. 

Worms has here a lovely little picture, dainty in finish and most 
beautiful in tone and colouring. It is called ' The Departure for the 
Review,' and represents a stalwart carabineer in a showy uniform 
of dark green and crimson, in the act of drawing on his gloves, 
standing stiff and straight before the mantel-piece, while an elderly 
female, attired in the quaint fashion of the period of the Restora- 
tion, clasps her hands in mute admiration as she looks upon him. 
Her dress of pale-yellow changeable silk, with its round waist, 
leg-of-mutton sleeves and broad band, and her coiffure with its 
stiff curls and high comb, are very characteristic and picturesque. 
The accessories are exquisitely painted, and the soft, pervading 
neutral tints of the background are admirably rendered. 

A nuiTiber of portraits grace the exhibition, two of the most im- 
portant of which as works of art are those that represent the 
striking and original talent of Carolus Duran. This artist seems 
to have the power to fix the individuality of his sitters upon the 
canvas. Here before us stands a lady, clad in the attire that he 
affects so much for his female portraits ; namely, a black-satin 
dress glistening with jet-embroideries. The background is a cur- 
tain of pale-red satin, with scarce a wave or fold on its smooth 
surface. Strikingly ineffective in tone, this background does not 



heighten the warmth of the flesh-tints, but rather imparts to them 
a chalky tinge. But with what breadth and force is not the head 
painted, with its dark, soft eyes and crowning masses of dark hair. 
There is power in the very scorn of the usual methods of heighten- 
ing the effect of the face and form. The other portrait is that of a 
lady seated on a chair of olive-green velvet, and almost hidden in 
cloud-like draperies of white tulle over white satin. She holds 
between her fingers a single crimson rose, and turns towards us 
■her haughty-looking face, somewhat too long and pointed in out- 
line and too attenuated in feature for actual beauty. The back- 
ground of this portrait is of a dull olive-green. Very different in 
style yet equal in talent is Jalapert's portrait of a young girl that 
hangs near. It is life-sized and a half-length. The youthful sitter 
is depicted in a pale-blue robe of modern fashion, cut square over 
the bust ; her auburn tresses, confined by a band of blue velvet, 
flow dishevelled over her shoulders, and in one hand she holds a 
slender ivory cane. The background shows a summer landscape, 
a shady grove that perhaps has tempted the young girl to stray 
abroad. 

Few portrait-painters are ever so fortunate in their subject as 
has been Edouard Dubufe with his ' Portrait of the Countess 
L. JVI.' The glowing Oriental beauty of the lovely countess has 
been reproduced with a wealth of colouring and brilliancy of sur- 
roundings that harmonize well with its character. She looks upon 
us from out of a window, framed in carved grey stone, her dark, 
glowing eyes, rose-flushed cheek, and exquisite features, relieved 
against the dusky shadows of the background. A hat of grey felt, 
shaded with a single plume of the same hue, surmounts her pro- 
fuse tresses. She wears a jacket of red velvet and satin, bordered 
with dark fur, open at the bust, and with half-long sleeves, and 
over the front of the balcony falls a drapery of pale-blue satin bor- 
dered with lace. These accessories of costume and drapery are 
very carefully and finely painted, the velvet and fur of the jacket 
being especially well rendered. There is an Eastern tone about 
the colouring and the details, admirably in keeping with the pecu- 
liar type of the beauty of the personage. 

A portrait of an old gentleman by Saintin is one of the most 
■ remarkable in the collection from the vigor and individuality where- 
with the head is treated. Cot contributes a fine female portrait, a 
half-length of a lovely brunette in a black velvet evening-dress 
ornamented with jet ; she wears in her hair a crimson rose whose 
tints harmonise admirably with the deep soft twilight-blue of the 
background ; just such a blue as the sky wears on a cloudless 
moonlight night. 

From Theophile Gide we have two pictures, one a well-executed 
Venetian scene, chiefly remarkable for the admirable way in which 
the water of the canal is painted with a long ripple stealing over 
the smooth green liquid surface from a gondola which a man is in 
the act of propelling off into the stream. The other and more am- 
bitious work shows Catherine de iVIedicis in the act of imploring 
Charles IX. to sign the order for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
There are good touches of colouring-in this picture, and chiefly the 
relief afforded to the somewhat sombre background by the scarlet 
robes of an attendant ecclesiastic, and the figure of the reluctant 
king with pale face, sidelong sinister glance, and nervous clutch 
that rumples up the covering of the table at his side, is very well 
rendered. As a whole, however, the work is far from being 
forcible. Few artists can compete in this line with the powerful 
and dramatic talent of Gerome. 

Leloir's ' Aubergiste ' is a single figure of a jolly old innkeeper 
" with a white apron and a red nose," the costume that of the seven- 
teenth century. Boutibonne has contributed a charming little full- 
length portrait of a lady, very delicate and striking in colour. The 
pale-fawn silk and cloth of her dress, the rich brown of her seal- 
skin jacket, and a gleam of yellow skilfully introduced, make up 
a peculiarly effective combination. Poirson's ' Unpleasant Meet- 
ing ' shows a good effect of snow ; the grey wintry sky, lit by a 
red, rayless sun, is well rendered. A travelling showman, leading 
a bear, is trudging painfully along a snowy road, and has just come 
face to face with a group of village children, one of whom snatches 
up in her arms in terror her baby brother, to protect him from the 
bear, who, however, looks peaceful enough, and is muzzled besides. 
Another good snow-scene is Lemaire's ' Mountebank,' where a 
poor showman, pausing to rest amid a snowy landscape, is oecu- 
pying the time by teaching his dogs some new tricks. 
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The landscape division of the exhibition is not very strong, as, 
'ndeed, it seldom is in Paris. But it includes one work which is, 
• ^^j^y respects, one of the most important in the exhibition, and 
that is, a 'Scene in the Environs of Pompeii,' by Nittis. A mass 
of white buildings in the background, a sloping road stretching 
toward the spectator, bordered with stacks of dried reeds and 
wasses, and gigantic aloe-plants, two peasant-women, with their 
iackasses, in the foreground, and over all a blue sky, flecked with 
masses of white cloud, and touched on the horizon with the leaden- 
blue of a coming tempest — such is this remarkable picture, painted 
with infinite boldness and force of treatment. A dead tree, tower- 
ing' scathed and gigantic, at the left-hand side of the picture, 
forms a striking feature of the foreground. The colouring has that 
pale warmth of white sunlight wherewith the pictures of Fortuny 
have rendered us familiar. 

Roger Jourdain's ' Shop in Cairo ' is a bright and well-executed 
little picture. Before the shop a lady-tourist, elegaintly gotten up 
in a toilette of mignionette silk and velvet, sits surrounded with 
Oriental rugs and tapestries, and is in the act of bargaining with 
the solemn-looking dealer, who holds up two fingers in response 
to her offer. Meanwhile her husband, a sturdy-looking English- 
man, with red whiskers and a " puggree " round his travelling-hat, 
sits beside her in an attitude and wearing an expression of intense 
emm, after the usual manner of men who go a-shopping with 
their wives. Pomey's ' Mirror ' shows a vast advance over the very 
dreadful picture of the ' Almighty presenting Eve to Adam,' which 
disfigured the walls of the Sa/on last year. It is a carefully-paint- 
ed, full-length picture of a young girl, in a toilette of green silk and 
velvet, looking in a hand-glass, and shows good knowledge of 
effects of colour, the flesh-tints being well set off by the dark-greens 
of the drapery. Fichel has sent two pictures, one a ' Commemora- 
tion' and the other ' A Music Lesson,' both showing his talent at 
rendering effects of velvet and satin, and his mastery of delicate 
colouring and finish of detail. But his groups of the elegantly- 
dressed gentlemen of the eighteenth century are apt to grow mono- 
tonous when one sees a great many of them, and a certain costume 
of pale-red velvet, with silvery reflections, though very beautiful, is 
becoming almost too familiar to the eyes of those who see many 
of the works of this artist. 

Rousseau's ' Fruit and ■ Flowers ' might have fitly been termed 
' Summer.' It is difficult to imagine how paint and canvas could so 
perfectly reproduce the velvet lusciousness of the crimson-cheeked 
peaches, or the delicate curves and outlines of the petals of these 
half-blown roses, with all the dewy freshness of the morning still 
upon them. The Japanese roses in the background are also very 
beautifully painted. 

Taken as a whole, this exhibition is an extremely interesting one. 



and far surpasses in general merit that of last year. Though some 
few celebrated names are lacking, the character of the pictures is 
unusually high ; and nearly all of those artists that have exhibited 
are among the most noted of the present day. 

A recent visit to the studio of Bouguereau brought me face to 
face within one of the most genial and gentle of the accomplished 
artists of France. He is now at work on a large picture, repre- 
senting the Virgin Mary with the dead Christ in her arms. In the 
centre of the foreground the Virgin is seated, her arms clasped 
around the lifeless form of her Divine Son, which is supported in 
a sitting posture on her knees, while the head droops back upon 
her shoulder. Her face, turned full upon the spectator, bears the 
imprint of an anguish too deep for words. Beneath the shadows 
of the dark drapeiy that encircles her head look forth those eyes 
of unutterable sadness, with the fixed despair of bereaved mater- 
nity frozen in their depths. Around the pair hover a band of an- 
gels. One fair spirit looks for the first time on death, and the 
sweet celestial face is eloquent with amazement, tempered with 
gentlest sympathy. It is possible that this fine picture may not be 
finished in time for the Salon, so many and great are the difficulties 
that beset the completion of so large and important a work, but it 
is to be hoped that so noble a specimen of the contemporary art 
of France will not be absent from this exhibition. M. Bouguereau 
is also at work on a full-length nude figure representing Truth, 
which has been ordered by M. Boucicault, the proprietor of the 
Bon Marche and the fortunate owner already of the artist's exqui- 
site ' Holy Family.' That work, the gem of last year's Salon, re- 
presented crowned and happy maternity, while the picture of this 
year shows motherhood in sorrow and in despair. 

Mr. E. L. Henry, of New York, who is at present residing in 
Paris, has just finished a charming and effective little picture', very 
beautiful in colouring and in detail, entitled ' Breakfast in Bed.' 
Another recently-completed work from his pencil shows an Eng- 
lish scene, a group of children playing in a churchyard, very finely 
and carefully painted. Mr. Knight, of Philadelphia, is finishing his 
market-scene at Poissy, which is the property of Mr. Anthony 
Drexel. Mr. Bacon's ' Tea-Party at the House of Benjamin Frank- 
lin ' is nearly completed, and will be ready for the Salon. 

Among other recent art-rumors, it is reported that Tony Robert- 
Fleury is engaged upon a vast painting representing the interior of 
a mad-house. This large and important work, on which he has 
been engaged for months past with closed doors, is destined for 
the approaching Salon. Those who have been so fortunate as to 
obtain a glimpse of it declare that in power and grandeur of effect 
it surpasses his celebrated prize-picture of the ' Siege of Corinth,' 
now at the Luxembourg. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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painting of grand size, in illustration of the ro- 
mantic story of ' Antony and Cleopatra,' by 
Heniy Picou, of Paris, is now on exhibition at 
the Goupil Gallery. In the interpretation of 
the scene it is evident that the artist has fol- 
lowed, in its general characteristics, Shake- 
speare's glowing description of Cleopatra's pro- 
gress to meet Mark Antony, but the event delineated by the 
painter is an excursion upon the Cvdnus with the now conquered 
Roman. 

" The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds were lovesick with them ; the oars were silver. 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water, which they beat, to follow faster. 
As amorous of their strokes. She did lie 
In her pavilion (cloth-of-gold of tissue) 
O'erpicturing that Venus, where we see 
The fancy outwork Nature." 

att j^P^'""^ reclines on the deck of her barge in the midst of her 
endants, Her idyllic beauty of form is revealed to Antony as it 



was to Csesar, and the former, like the latter, is enslaved by her 
matchless charms. The nudity of the Egyptian queen is alto- 
gether too literal an interpretation of the poet's description. Plu- 
tarch tells us that Cleopatra went in the " dress and character of 
Venus ; " but this does not justify the v/ild assumption that this im- 
perial wanton appeared in public with Antony as depicted here by 
the artist. Seated by the side of Cleopatra is Antony. He wears 
the Roman toga, and the laurel-wreath encircles his brow. In 
front of the royal couple, pretty boys are playing with doves and 
fawns, and an infant Psyche stands beside the knee of the queen. 

In the centre of the barge, and facing Cleopatra, sits a priest of 
Isis, and near him are a colossal standard-bearer, virgins burning 
incense, groups of girls with offerings of fruits and flowers, and 
female musicians. A poet leans against the foremast, and a band 
of strange-looking harpers are apparently chanting in weird meas- 
ure on the prow. On the lofty stern of the barge is a maid of 
honour scattering flowers on the water. The steersman, his head 
adorned with the sinuous or snake-like cap, stands behind the 
royal group and guides the barge with an enormous paddle as it is 
propelled by the coal-black Nubians who labor at the oars. A 



